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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. m 

V. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND HISTORY. 

Dr. Roemeb, in his elaborate and well-conceived plan of presenting a correct 
view of the origin and development of the English people and language.* starts 
out upon the theory that these two things must necessarily be closely related. In 
tracing the language to its sources, he finds it indispensable to pursue a critical in- 
quiry into the origin, character, and distribution of the various races who at vari- 
ous epochs have found their way into the British islands. In presenting the 
results of these inquiries, he has availed himself of the labors of many scholars 
who have gone before him in different departments of this general field, so that 
this work in one sense is largely a digest of the substance of numerous works con- 
stituting a considerable library and not always easy of access. As a patient col- 
lector of facts, which he has also skillfully and consecutively arrayed, the author 
has rendered an important service to the world of letters, and a study of his book 
will give any one a very complete equipment of knowledge on this special topic. 

Beginning with the prehistoric period, and the etymology of '" Britannia," the 
author rapidly advances to the period of the Roman invasion, giving a sketch 
of the races and tribes then inhabiting the country. He thinks it highly probable 
that the Welsh and Irish were originally one and the same people, and that 
the difference in language is to be accounted for by their having been divided by 
the sea and brought into contact with other peoples. The effect of the four hun- 
dred years of Roman occupation was, of course, most marked, but he doubts 
whether any Latin word in modern English is traceable to that period. In this 
connection we would recall an incident in the travels of the present writer in the 
middle western district of England, where, in the county of Shropshire, he came 
across the word " puning," which was used by the peasantry in the sense of striking 
or knocking — ' ' Who is that puning at the door ? " This word is not in the diction- 
aries, but its Roman derivation is obvious, and its use in that part of the country 
seemed to be quite common. The author similarly traces the Cambriam other 
from aer, air ; capat from caput, head ; earn from naro, flesh, etc. 

The various tribes which in the fifth and sixth centuries took part in the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest spoke virtually the same language, but broken up into a 
great variety of dialects. Connected with these were the Teutonic and the Scan- 
dinavian, and all have left their impress on the lansruage. The earliest specimens 
of the Anglo-Saxon language date from the end of the seventh century, and, as 
our author states, belong to the Anglian dialect. One of the most interesting 
of the existing fragments of this literature consists of the verses said to have been 
uttered by the venerable Bede on his deathbed to his pupil Cuthbert, of which 
we give both the original and the translation : 

Fore the neidfserse Before the unavoidable journey 

nenig uuiurthit no one is 

thonc snotturra wiser of thought 

than him tharf sie, than he hath need, 

to ymbhyegannse to consider 

seer his himongae, before his departure, 

huat his gastae what for his spirit 

godues aeththe yflaes of good or evil 

aefter deoth-daege after the death-day 

doemid uuieorthse. shall be doomed. 

The troublous times of the Danish invasions made a marked impression upon 

* " Origins of the English People and of the English Language." Compiled from the best 
and latest authorities. By Jean Eoemer, IX. D. D, Appleton & Co. 
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the English tongue, and to this day the popular language in the Northeastern 
shires would be intelligible to a Dane or a Norwegian were it not for the intermix- 
ture of Norman words and idioms. Prom this time onward great local diversities 
of dialect appear. To the Danes must also be attributed the wanton destruction 
of monasteries and schools, containing many libraries of the vernacular. At this 
point the author furnishes many interesting particulars of the meaning of geo- 
graphical and proper names which have clung to the soil and remain to this day. 
Sometimes the spelling of these words has been modernized, but the pronunciation 
remains the same ; thus Seaford, in Sussex, is pronounced by its inhabitants Sea- 
voort. The suffix ford is sometimes Anglo-Saxon, and then means a passage across 
a river ; sometimes it is Norwegian, and then means an arm of the sea. This dis- 
tinction, resulting from derivation, applies to many words. The terminations 
thwaifce, holm, by, ham, ness, ton, worth, burg, hurst, field, combe, meer, ing, etc., 
are satisfactorily accounted for in a manner that will interest many readers. 

The Norman conquest comes in for a large share of notice, as a matter of 
course, and here the book grows intensely readable and instructive. The character 
of the Normans and the circumstances which led up to the invasion by "William, with 
a true story of that invasion and its influence upon the people and language, are 
skillfully set forth. It will not flatter the pride of the Norman aristocracy to be 
reminded that their progenitors in Normandy were in very many instances 
peasants and herdsmen. William made a clean sweep of the country, turning out 
the Saxon gentry and distributing their lands among his followers of every grade. 
There was terrible want and suffering where there had formerly been ease and 
abundance, and it was a common thing for Saxons of illustrious rank to sell them- 
selves into slavery for food. But at this point we must leave this interesting book. 
The author continues his inquiries into the linguistic changes accomplished by this 
fusion of rases, and the gradual consolidation, so to speak, of the English language, 
giving also in an appendix a valuable contribution as to the French sources of 
modern English, including a historical sketch of the French language, its ety- 
mology, and specimens of early French. 

It will thus be seen that the work covers a very wide field. It can hardly be 
expected but that here and there an erroneous view may be propounded, but in a 
cursory examination we have not lighted upon any points calling for serious 
criticism. The author, by the care and fidelity of his researches and digests, has, 
in fact, produced a standard work which will doubtless find its way as such into 
the seminaries of learning on both sides of the Atlantic. 

VI. 

NEW WOBK ON CHURCH HISTOBT. 

The various standard histories of the Christian Church have not so thoroughly 
covered the field or met the needs of the public as to make it necessary to apolo- 
gize for writing another book on that subject ; and to many people the plan 
formed by Dr. Fisher* of condensing the most important facts into the compass of 
a single volume will be peculiarly acceptable. The author has two objects spe- 
cially in view in this work — to exhibit the relations of the Church throughout its 
progress to secular history, and to present a survey of the history of Christian 
doctrine. We infer from the preface that the book has grown up from the basis 
of academic lectures delivered at Tale in the ordinary university course. It is 

* " History of the Christian Church." By George Park FiBher. D.D., LL.D., Titus Street 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Tale University. With maps. Charles Scrtbner's Sons. 



